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The  Laziest  Man  In  The 
World 

SCENE:  A  room  in  Hemet's  apartment.  The  en¬ 
trance  is  c.,  by  a  double  doorway  with  practical 
doors.  There  are  two  windows  at  the  left,  hung 
with  long  draperies.  Down  right,  against  the 
wall,  is  a  small  safe.  In  the  upper  right  corner 
is  a  screen,  and  near  it  is  a  music  rack.  Left 
center  is  a  library  table,  with  a  drawer  facing 
left.  On  the  table  is  a  wooden  box  about  a  foot 
long;  and  a  telephone  on  an  extension  arm  is 
attached  to  right  side  of  table.  At  left  of 
table  is  an  armchair.  Just  to  the  left  of  the 
door  is  a  small  table  with  ash-tray,  matches, 
newspaper,  magazines  and  a  cigar.  The  room 
is  elegantly  furnished.  Several  candelabra  are 
on  the  walls,  and  a  handsome  electric  dome 
hangs  just  to  the  right  of  the  table.  The  light 
switch  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  door. 

(As  the  curtain  rises  the  room  is  illuminated  by  the 
soft  light  of  the  hanging  lamp  only.  A  faint 
glow  enters  through  the  windows.  The  doors 
are  shut.  Bill  leans  lazily  against  the  case¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  window,  staring  out.  He  is 
lazy  even  in  his  speech.  Jim  is  on  his  knees 
before  the  safe,  industriously  working  with  a 
hand-drill;  various  tools  are  scattered  around 
him.  He  is  of  a  quick-spoken,  nervous  type; 
the  very  opposite  of  Bill.  He  stops  and  looks 
at  the  drill.) 
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Jim.  Damn! 

Bill.  Huh? 

Jim.  Bit’s  hot. 

Bill.  Stick  it  in  the  oil. 

Jim.  (Contemplating  the  safe)  Tough  tin  in  this 
can. 

Bill.  Yeh. 

Jim.  Two  bits  broke  already. 

Bill.  Let  this  one  cool.  Rest  awhile. 

Jim.  (Inspecting  with  a  flashlight)  Point’s 
dulled. 

Bill.  Rest  up  a  minute  and  it  won’t  seem  so. 

Jim.  Ain’t  tired,  Bill.  Besides,  I  can  rest  better 
after  I’m  out  o’  here.  (He  starts  to  drill  again.) 

Bill.  You’re  a  demon  for  work. 

Jim.  I  want  to  get  somewheres. 

Bill.  No  hurry ;  take  it  easy. 

Jim.  (Rising  and  stretching)  Gee,  I’m  cramped. 

Bill.  (Turning  from  the  window)  Wouldn’t  be 
if  you’d  listen  to  me.  Drill  five  minutes  and  then 
rest  ten. 

Jim.  Why  don’t  you  drill  awhile? 

Bill.  Ain’t  I  lookout  on  this  job?  Didn’t  I 
crack  the  last  one? 

Jim.  No,  you  didn’t.  You  was  supposed  to,  but 
I  did  most  of  it. 

Bill.  Didn’t  have  to.  I’d  ’a’  got  it  done  if  you’d 
let  me  take  my  time. 

Jim.  You  wouldn’t  ’a’  been  through  yet.  You’re 
lazier’n  a  cold  fly,  Bill. 

Bill.  I  won’t  work  myself  to  death  for  anyone. 

Jim.  If  you  don’t  turn  more  energetic,  I’ll  have 
to  bust  up  our  combine.  It  makes  me  nervous. 

Bill.  You  don’t  need  to  get  nervous.  I’m  a- 
watchin’  out. 

Jim.  (Scornfully)  Bah!  I  don’t  mean  that  I’m 
afraid.  It’s  havin’  you  ’round  my  neck  useless  like 
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what  upsets  me.  Like  a  kid  always  runnin’  under 
its  mother’s  feet. 

Bill.  Don’t  complain;  drill.  The  bit’s  cooled 
now.  (He  again  leans  against  the  window.)  I’m 
a-standin’  guard. 

Jim.  Yes,  you  are!  The  window’s  safe.  There 
ain’t  no  fire-escape  there.  Why  don’t  you  lean 
against  the  door  for  a  change? 

Bill.  I  can  hear  ’em  cornin’  from  here.  I  like 
to  look  out  o’  the  window. 

Jim.  (At  work)  What  you  lookin’  at? 

Bill.  (Dreamily)  The  stars  and  the  lights  o’ 
the  city.  ’Bout  a  million  of  each,  I  guess.  (He 
sighs.) 

Jim.  What’s  the  matter?  Tired  o’  loafin’? 

Bill.  Nope.  I’m  a-wishin’. 

Jim.  What? 

Bill.  That  they  was  a  dollar  in  that  safe  for  every 
star  I  can  see. 

Jim.  Maybe  they  is.  (Disgusted)  But  you’d 
never  find  out  if  it  wasn’t  for  me. 

Bill.  Would,  too. 

Jim.  (Laboriously  turning  the  drill)  You’d  die 
— of  old  age — before  you  ever  got  through  this. 

Bill.  I  wouldn’t  do  it  that  way. 

Jim.  Huh!  (Inspects  his  work  with  the  flash¬ 
light.)  S’pose  you’d  ask  the  servant  to  bring  the 
combination. 

Bill.  I’d  soup  it  and  save  time. 

Jim.  That’d  be  sense! 

Bill.  Wha’  d’ye  say,  let’s  soup  it. 

Jim.  Yeh!  Five  stories  o’  people  under  us,  and 
two  over.  They  wouldn’t  hear  no  explosion ;  they’re 
all  deaf,  I  don’t  think !  Bill,  I  believe  your  laziness 
is  turnin’  you  crazy. 

Bill.  We  could  muffle  it.  Look  at  these  hangin’s 
and  the  rugs. 
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Jim.  We’ll  carry  it  out  the  way  we  planned.  (A 
sharp  click  is  heard.) 

Bill.  (Showing  interest)  Are  you  through? 

Jim.  Nope.  Another  bit  busted.  (He  inserts  a 
new  one.) 

Bill.  (Settling  hack  against  the  window)  Oh. 
Tough  baby,  ain’t  it?  Gettin’  tired? 

Jim.  Nope. 

Bill.  All  right.  (Doubtfully )  If  you  want  to 
watch,  I  could  drill  awhile. 

Jim.  Nope. 

Bill.  (With  a  sigh  of  relief)  All  right.  Thought 
you  was  gettin’  tired,  maybe. 

Jim.  I  won’t  be  tired  enough  to  quit  until  we’re 
through. 

Bill.  I’d  never  work  hard  enough  to  get  tired. 

Jim.  Bill,  I  believe  you  are  the  laziest  man  in  the 
world !  A  gentleman  in  our  profession  can  take  it 
easy  between  times,  but  when  a  job  is  bein’  tackled 
he  ought  to  have  plenty  of  pep. 

Bill.  Huh ! 

Jim.  Sometime  you  are  goin’  to  get  nabbed — and 
just  because  you  are  so  cussed  lazy. 

Bill.  D’ye  know,  Jim,  I’ve  sometimes  thought 
about  lettin’  myself  be  caught — on  a  small  job,  so’s 
I  wouldn’t  get  too  long  a  stretch. 

Jim.  (In  amazement)  What’s  eatin’  you? 

Bill.  A  few  weeks  would  be  a  nice  vacation ; 
steady  place  to  sleep,  three  meals  a  day,  and  no  busi¬ 
ness  worries.  Gosh,  I’d  like  a  rest. 

Jim.  Rest?  I’d  think  you’d  be  tired  o’  doin’  noth¬ 
in’  ;  and  that’s  all  you’ve  done  since  we  teamed  up. 

Bill.  (Resentfully)  Zat  so?  Who  got  the  dope 
on  this  place  ? 

Jim.  It  was  a  tough  thing  to  do,  wasn’t  it?  You 
get  to  talkin’  to  a  housemaid  in  the  park — where 
you  was  loafin’ — and  grab  off  some  gossip  she  got 
from  the  coot  who  works  here.  And  then  you  claim 
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that  you  did  a  wonderful  job  in  smellin’  out  this  here 
crib. 

Bill.  Aw,  Jim,  ain’t  it  been  tough  to  stay  in  that 
room  across  the  street  every  evenin’  for  a  week? 
(Points  out  of  window.) 

Jim.  Yeh!  That  was  tough,  it  was!  Parkin’ 
your  lazy  carcass  in  a  ten  dollar  a  day  hotel.  Did 
you  want  someone  to  hold  the  field  glasses  to  your 
eyes  while  you  rubbered  over  here  to  get  the  dope? 

Bill.  It  was  monotonous  work. 

Jim.  Yeh.  Maybe  you  went  to  sleep  on  it.  Are 
you  sure  you  got  things  straight? 

Bill.  Couldn’t  ’a’  slipped.  The  windows  was 
wide  open  every  night,  and  I  saw  the  whole  works. 

Jim.  You’re  sure  the  old  boy  is  paralyzed  so  he 
can’t  walk? 

Bill.  Ain’t  I  seen  him  wheeled  into  this  here 
room  on  a  regular  dolled-up  operatin’-table  every 
night  for  a  week?  From  his  hips  down  he’s  as 
helpless  as  if  he  was  under  six  foot  o’  sod. 

Jim.  Are  you  sure  the  feller  what  wheels  him  in 
goes  out? 

Bill.  How  many  times  are  you  goin’  to  put  me 
through  the  third  degree? 

Jim.  I  want  to  get  the  dope  straight. 

Bill.  Well,  I’m  tellin’  you  that  the  young  feller 
goes  out  every  evening.  I’ve  watched  ’till  he  turned 
the  corner  every  night. 

Jim.  You’re  sure  the  old  boy  has  plenty  of  cash 
inhere?  (Indicates  the  safe.) 

Bill.  Sure. 

Jim.  Maybe  that  Jane  in  the  park  was  talkin’  big 
just  to  make  you  think  she  had  a  head  full  o’  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Bill.  She  chattered  true,  all  right.  Besides,  I’ve 
seen  him  take  a  roll  of  bills  big  enough  to  choke  a 
cow  out  o’  that  tin  can.  (Sighs.)  Through  the 
glasses  I  could  even  see  the  century  mark  on  ’em. 
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He  keeps  a  lot  o’  good-lookin’  sparklers  in  there, 
too. 

Jim.  (Rises  and  stretches,  then  crosses  and  gazes 
out  of  window)  You  must  have  good  eyesight  to 
see  all  that  from  over  there. 

Bill.  Those  were  powerful  glasses  you  got  me. 

Jim.  (Proudly)  They  was  the  best  which  was 
in  stock  at  the  leadin’  jeweller’s  at  two  A.M.  the 
mornin’  after  we  planned  this. 

Bill.  (With  a  chuckle)  Seen  in  the  paper  to¬ 
day  that  Mr.  Jeweller  collected  his  burglar  insurance 
O.  K. 

Jim.  That’s  good.  I  wouldn’t  want  ’em  to  lose 
on  our  account.  Well,  I  must  get  back  to  work. 

Bill.  For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  kill  yourself 
workin’. 

Jim.  But  we  must  get  through  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Bill.  ’Nother  hour’ll  finish  it. 

Jim.  Less  ’n  that. 

Bill.  It’s  ’bout  time  for  Mr.  cripple  to  be  rolled 
in. 

Jim.  It  will  be  more  cheerful-like  to  have  some 
one  to  chat  with.  You’re  too  busy  moonin’  with  the 
stars  to  be  good  company. 

Bill.  I  have  a  ro-man-tic  soul,  I  have. 

Jim.  Yeh.  It  roams  when  they’s  work  to  be  done. 

Bill.  (With  a  far-away  look)  Prob’ly  they’s 
enough  paper  in  there  so’s  we  won’t  have  to  do 
another  job  for  six  months.  We  might  even  go 
South  for  the  Winter. 

Jim.  Say,  was  you  visitin’  in  Chinatown  to-day? 
Come  down  to  earth !  (He  goes  to  work.  Bill  sits 
in  chair  at  left  of  the  table  and  places  his  feet  on 
table.) 

Bill.  Jim. 

Jim.  Yeh? 

Bill.  If — if  they  should  be  a  nice  li’l  sparkler 
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in  there — say  one  or  two  carats — what  would  look 
nice  in  a  tiffany  settin’,  can  I  have  it? 

Jim.  (Dropping  his  tools)  Now  I  know  this  here 
combine  is  headed  for  the  bottom.  When  you  get  so 
sweet  on  a  dame  that  you  begin  thinkin’  ’bout  givin’ 
her  a  rock,  it’s  time  to  dissolve  partnership. 

Bill.  You  got  me  wrong,  all  wrong.  Honest  you 
have,  Jim. 

Jim.  Like  hake  I  have! 

Bill.  I  was  just  thinkin’  that  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  the  maid  who  chattered  about  this  place.* 

Jim.  She  didn’t  know  what  you  was.  She  didn’t 
suspect  that  she  was  givin’  a  second-story  a  tip. 

Bill.  I  know.  It  was  just  passin’  conversation. 
But,  Jim,  I  feel  as  if  we  owed  her  somethin’  for  it. 

Jim.  Forget  it. 

Bill.  Honest,  after  the  haul  we’re  goin’  to  make, 
my  conscience  will  bother  me  if  she  don’t  get  a  re¬ 
ward.  I  pass  her  real  often  when  I  take  my  airin’ 
in  the  park. 

Jim.  Walk  somewheres  else,  then.  (He  throws 
a  pair  of  pliers  to  the  center  of  the  room.)  Here, 
stop  your  moonin’  long  enough  to  fix  the  ’phone. 

Bill.  But  I’m  lookout  on  this  job;  I’ve  got  to 
keep  a-listenin’. 

Jim.  You  don’t  have  to  cut  the  wires  with  your 
ears,  do  you?  If  you  can’t  do  two  things  to  once 
now,  you’ll  be  doin’  it  later. 

Bill.  I  don’t  get  you. 

Jim.  You’ll  be  doin’  time  and  breakin’  stone  to 
once. 

Bill.  All  right.  (He  leisurely  gets  the  pliers, 
crawls  under  the  table  and  cuts  the  wire;  then  throws 
the  pliers  on  the  table.)  There,  now  I  can  listen 
again.  (He  dusts  his  hands,  slouches  into  the  chair 
again,  pulls  his  hat  down  to  shade  his  eyes,  and 
sighs.) 
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Jim.  (Working  on  the  safe )  Did  that  job  ex¬ 
haust  you  ? 

Bill.  I  stood  the  shock  well. 

Jim.  What  you  blowin’  off  steam  for,  then? 

Bill.  I  was  sympathizin’  with  you.  That’s  a 
tough  one. 

Jim.  Thanks.  It  helps  a  lot.  (He  works  in  si¬ 
lence  several  seconds.  Bill  is  quiet,  hut  suddenly 
he  starts.) 

Bill.  Cheese  it.  Here  comes  old  paralysis.  I 
heard  his  wagon  squeak. 

(Jim  hastily  shoves  the  tools  under  the  safe  and  hides 
behind  the  screen  up  right.  Bill  conceals  him¬ 
self  in  the  curtains  of  the  upper  window.  Ben¬ 
son,  a  young  fellow  dressed  in  a  business  suit, 
opens  the  doors,  turns  all  the  lights  on,  and 
wheels  in  Mr.  Hemit  on  a  chaise-longue  of 
wicker,  which  is  mounted  on  wheels  so  that 
Hemit’s  elbows  are  about  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  table .  Hemit  is  attired  in  a  dressing- 
gown.) 

Hemit.  Now  get  me  just  right,  Benson.  I  want 
the  light  directly  over  my  head. 

Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Hemit.  Last  evening  you  left  me  too  far  back, 
and  it  shone  in  my  eyes. 

Benson.  How  is  that,  sir?  (He  wheels  Hemit 
under  the  light,  within  reach  of  the  table.) 

Hemit.  Good.  Very  good.  (Benson  gets  the 
small  table  and  places  it  at  Hemet's  right ;  then  he 
places  the  music  rack  just  below  the  table.) 

Benson.  Will  you  smoke,  sir? 

Hemit.  One  of  those  little  cigars.  (Benson 
clips  the  cigar,  places  it  between  Hemit’s  lips,  and 
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lights  it.  Then  he  places  a  magazine  on  the  rack.) 
Not  that  one ;  the  other.  (Benson  exchanges  maga¬ 
zines.) 

Benson.  Where  were  you  reading? 

Hemit.  I  don’t  remember.  I  wrote  it  on  the 
cover. 

Benson.  (Inspecting  cover)  Page  296.  (He 
opens  and  places  it  on  rack;  then  swings  telephone 
toward  Hem  it.  J 

Hemit.  Oh,  Benson,  will  you  see  that  a  head¬ 
piece  is  put  on  that  ’phone?  It  annoys  and  tires  me 
to  hold  the  receiver  to  my  ear. 

Benson.  I  shall  attend  to  it  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Are  you  comfortable  now? 

Hemit.  Yes,  I  guess  so.  (He  sees  the  pliers  and 
picks  them  up.)  Benson,  to  whom  do  these  belong? 
What  are  they  doing  here? 

(Jim,  who  is  carefully  observing  everything  from 
behind  the  screen ,  is  tense.  He  shakes  his  fist 
in  Bill’s  direction.) 

Benson.  I  don’t  know,  sir. 

Hemit.  That’s  funny. 

Benson.  Oh,  the  repair  man  must  have  left  them 
here  this  afternoon. 

(Jim  relaxes  with  relief.) 

Hemit.  Take  them  away;  they  don’t  make  a 
handsome  ornament. 

Benson.  Yes,  sir.  (He  takes  them.)  I  shall  re¬ 
turn  at  the  usual  time;  just  as  soon  as  school  is  out. 

Hemit.  It  is  very  commendable  that  you  wish  to 
get  ahead  enough  to  spend  your  evenings  in  school 
after  working  all  day. 
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Benson.  Thank  you,  sir.  Good-bye. 

Hemit.  Good-bye,  Benson.  (Benson  starts  for 
the  door.)  Oh,  Benson,  I  could  stand  a  little  more 
fresh  air.  Open  the  window  a  trifle  wider. 

Benson.  Yes,  sir.  (He  nearly  reaches  the  win¬ 
dow  where  Bill  is  concealed.  Jim  holds  his  breath 
in  fear.) 

Hemit.  (Glancing  over  his  shoulder)  Not  that 
one.  The  other.  (Benson  adjusts  the  indicated  win¬ 
dow,  turns  out  the  wall  lights,  and  exits,  closing  the 
door.)  Not  a  thing  to  do  now  but  take  it  easy.  (He 
reads  for  several  moments;  then,  as  he  turns  a  page, 
the  magazine  falls  from  the  rack  to  the  floor.)  Con¬ 
found  it!  Just  my  luck!  (Jim  steps  from  behind 
the  screen.  His  face  is  now  hidden  from  the  eyes 
down  by  a  black  handkerchief,  and  his  hat  is  pulled 
well  down  over  his  eyes.) 

Jim.  Allow  me,  sir. 

Hemit.  (Startled)  Who  the  devil  are  you? 
Where  did  you  come  from? 

Jim.  (Picking  up  magazine)  Let’s  see,  page  296, 
wasn’t  it?  (He  opens  the  magazine  and  places  it  in 
position.) 

Hemit.  How  did  you  get  in?  What  do  you 
want? 

Jim.  I  want  to  keep  you  from  getting  lonely,  and 
for  amusement  we  will  open  this.  (He  pulls  tools 
from  under  safe.) 

Hemit.  (Alarmed)  You’re  a  burglar ! 

Jim.  You’re  clever!  How’d  you  guess  it? 

Hemit.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

Jim.  (Getting  to  work  on  the  safe)  Not  long 
enough.  What  time  did  we  come  in,  Bill? 

Bill.  (Stepping  out ;  his  features  also  concealed) 
Search  me. 

Hemit.  Two  of  you! 

Jim.  Sure.  Had  to  bring  my  little  pal  along — 
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just  to  make  it  a  nice  party.  It  really  doesn’t  take 
two  to  clean  out  a  paralyzed  man’s  safe. 

Bill..  (Pompously)  I  can  carry  on  the  conver¬ 
sation  while  Cicero  is  carving  his  way  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  can. 

Jim.  I  could  do  it  better  if  I  had  more  light  on 
the  subject.  We  don’t  need  to  keep  things  so  dark, 
now  that  we  have  had  an  understanding. 

Bill.  It  would  be  better  than  the  flashlight.  (He 
sits  ai  left  of  table.)  Why  don’t  you  put  ’em  on, 
Cicero  ? 

Jim.  You  lazy  piece  of  humanity.  You  pull  the 
window-shades,  anyway.  If  anyone  looked  over 
from  the  hotel  they  might  take  a  notion  to  join  this 
masquerade  party.  (He  turns  on  lights  as  Bill 
obeys.) 

Hemit.  Hm !  Guess  I  won’t  have  such  a  quiet 
evening  after  all.  (He  lays  his  cigar  in  the  ash - 
tray.) 

Jim.  Don’t  let  us  disturb  you  in  the  least.  I’ll  be 
as  quiet  as  possible,  and  Algy  there  would  rather 
sleep  than  talk.  He’s  the  laziest  man  you  ever  saw. 

Hemit.  Is  that  so? 

Jim.  Yeh.  He  gets  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
mornin’  so’s  to  have  more  time  to  loaf.  (He  drills.) 

Bill.  Aw,  stow  the  chatter,  Cicero.  (He  puts 
his  feet  on  the  table.) 

Hemit.  I  should  think  that  he  would  be  an  en¬ 
cumbrance  to  you. 

Bill.  Sometimes  he  thinks  I  am,  but  I  collect  lots 
o’  valuable  information  for  him. 

Hemit.  Really? 

Bill.  Yeh.  F’r  instance,  I  gathered  the  dope 
about  you  bein’  a  paralytic,  and  about  the  amount  o’ 
stuff  you  always  have  around. 

Hemit.  You  don’t  say. 

Bill.  Yeh.  And  I’ve  been  a-watchin’  you  every 
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night  for  a  week — from  across  the  street  with  field- 
glasses. 

Jim.  Here  now,  Algy,  don’t  give  away  the  secrets 
of  the  profession. 

Bill.  I  just  want  to  prove  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  ain’t  so  black  as  you  paint  me  or  as  this  silk  makes 
me  look.  I’m  a  good  feller,  I  am. 

Hemit.  I  guess  you  are,  both  of  you ;  or  you 
would  just  pull  your  guns  and  force  me  to  give  you 
the  combination  of  the  safe. 

Jim.  That’s  where  you  have  us  wrong,  Cap.  We 
don’t  carry  no  firearms.  We  don’t  believe  in  ’em. 

Hemit.  How  thoughtful  of  you. 

Bill.  (Half  asleep)  Yeh.  If  we  ever  gets 
nabbed  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  judge 
whether  or  not  we  pack  gats. 

Jim.  We’re  thoughtful,  all  right.  (He  straight¬ 
ens  up.)  Say,  this  is  as  tough  as  any  I  ever  did. 

Hemit.  Do  you  think  you  will  succeed  very 
soon? 

Jim.  She’s  liable  to  open  any  moment  now. 

Hemit.  The  combination  is  written  on  that  card 
on  top  of  the  safe. 

Bill.  ( Sitting  upright )  What ! 

Jim.  Quit  your  kiddin’ ! 

Hemit.  Too  bad  you  overlooked  it. 

Bill.  Is  he  givin’  straight  dope  ? 

Jim.  (Gets  card)  It  looks  like  a  combination. 

Hemit.  It  is.  And  it  used  to  open  that  safe. 

Jim.  Wha’  d’ye  mean,  used  to? 

Hemit.  In  fact,  it  did  until  this  noon.  I  opened 
it  at  eleven  o’clock,  took  something  out,  and  then 
locked  it  out  of  habit.  An  hour  later  I  tried  to  open 
it  and  couldn’t. 

Jim.  (On  his  knees,  card  in  hand )  I’ll  soon  have 
it.  I’m  an  expert. 

Hemit.  And  this  afternoon  I  had  an  expert  from 
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the  Hosier  Safe  Company  come  up,  and  he  couldn’t 
budge  it. 

Jim.  What?  Well,  I’m  no  better  than  they  are. 
(Drops  card  and  gets  busy  with  drill.) 

Hem  it.  So  you  see  you  are  doing  me  a  very  great 
service  if  you  succeed  in  opening  it. 

Jim.  We’ll  succeed  very  soon. 

Bill.  We  like  to  be  of  service. 

Hemit.  Do  you? 

Bill.  Sure  thing. 

Hemit.  Then  perhaps  you  will  open  the  drawer 
on  the  other  side  of  this  table  and  give  me  that  box 
of  cigars  you  will  see. 

Bill.  All  right.  (He  takes  out  the  box  without 
rising.)  Gosh,  it’s  heavy.  Are  they  trick  cigars? 

Hemit.  (Watching  him  closely)  It  is  almost  a 
full  box. 

Bill.  (Shoves  the  box  across  the  table  with  his 
foot)  There  y’are. 

(Hemit  attempts  to  get  it,  but  it  is  just  beyond  his 
reach.) 

Hemit.  Can  you  give  it  another  inch  in  this  direc¬ 
tion? 

Bill.  (Stretching  his  leg  with  great  effort  to 
reach  it)  There.  Must  be  hell  to  be  as  helpless  as 
you  are. 

Jim.  (At  work)  You’re  darn  near  as  bad,  Algy, 
old  dear. 

Bill.  Aw,  that  record’s  cracked,  Cicero.  Put  on 
another. 

Hemit.  (Placing  box  on  small  table)  Thanks — 
oh,  I  needn’t  have  bothered  you.  I  forgot  this  one. 
(Relights  his  cigar.) 

Bill.  (With  a  groan)  All  that  effort  for  noth- 
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Jim.  (Viciously  tugging  at  the  safe  door)  Ef¬ 
fort!  What  are  you  doin’  that  takes  any  effort? 

Bill.  Don’t  strain  yourself,  Cis,  old  kid. 

Jim.  I  won’t.  Just  about  ten  seconds  more  and 
we  can  take  the  sardines  out  o’  this  can. 

Bill.  (Licking  his  lips)  Um-m-m-m! 

Hem  it.  You  don’t  know  how  I  shall  appreciate 
it  if  you  succeed. 

Bill.  Don’t  worry,  we’ll  do  it. 

Hem  it.  There’s  something  in  it  I  need  very 
badly. 

Bill.  I  hope  you  don’t  need  what  we  do,  brother. 
I’m  afraid  that  we  will  have  to  be  impolite  enough 
to  take  first  choice. 

Jim.  (Tapping  the  combination  and  pulling  it; 
with  a  hard  pull  the  door  swings  open.)  Ah !  Here 
we  are! 

Bill.  (Hurrying  over)  Fine! 

Hemit.  Great ! 

Jim.  (Pulls  out  a  drawer)  Empty.  (He  throws 
it  aside  and  takes  another.)  So’s  this  one !  (Rapidly 
pulls  them  all  out.) 

Bill.  Well,  I’ll  be  darned ! 

Jim.  The  whole  bloomin’  thing  is  empty ! 

Hemit.  (Sternly,  tapping  the  cigar-box)  But 
this  isn’t.  (They  turn.) 

Bill.  And  I  handed  it  to  you!  I  had  the  kale 
and  didn’t  know  it.  (He  steps  toward  Hemit,  who 
quickly  opens  the  box  and  draws  out  an  automatic 
revolver  with  which  he  covers  them.) 

Hemit.  And  this  isn’t  empty!  There  are  three 
apiece,  and  one  extra  for  the  first  gentleman  who 
moves. 

Bill.  (Stunned)  You  old  rascal ! 

Hemit.  (Amiably)  I  suppose  I’m  expected  to 
use  the  phrases  they  always  do  in  books,  so  here 
goes:  “Hands  up,”  gentlemen.  (They  mechanically 
obey.) 
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Jim.  After  all  my  work - 

Bill.  I  told  you  to  soup  it. 

Hemit.  (Opening  the  wooden  box  on  the  large 
table,  and  displaying  a  roll  of  bills  and  numerous 
articles  of  jewelry.)  This  is  what  I  took  out  of  the 
safe  this  morning.  Is  it  what  you  were  after? 

Bill.  Oh,  what  a  roll !  And  it  was  right  under 
my  heels  all  the  time. 

Hemit.  It’s  too  much  bother  to  write  checks; 
easier  to  hand  over  money ;  so  I’m  my  own  banker. 

Jim.  He’s  almost  as  lazy  as  you  are,  Algy. 

Bill.  Why  did  you  want  us  to  open  the  safe? 

Hemit.  Well,  you  see,  I  accidentally  locked  my 
dyspepsia  tablets  in  there  and  I  need  one  right  now. 

Jim.  Wouldn’t  that  make  you  sick! 

(Hemit  takes  up  the  telephone  receiver.) 

Bill.  That  won’t  work. 

Hemit.  I  hardly  expected  it  would. 

Jim.  Well,  are  you  goin’  to  sit  there  and  keep  us 
covered  until  your  man  gets  back  ? 

Hemit.  (Languidly)  Dear  me,  no.  That  would 
be  too  tiresome. 

Bill.  What  are  you  goin’  to  do? 

Hemit.  (With  a  sigh)  I’m  nicely  settled,  but 
I’ll  have  to  escort  you  downstairs  to  a  policeman. 
(Keeping  them  covered,  he  leisurely  swings  his  feet 
to  the  floor  and  rises.  Jim  and  Bill  are  dumb - 
founded.) 

Jim.  You,  Bill!  I  thought  he  couldn’t  walk! 

Bill.  S’help  me,  I  thought  he  was  paralyzed ! 

Hemit.  (Points  to  the  ceiling)  The  paralyzed 
man  lives  on  the  next  floor.  (He  yawns.) 

Bill.  Then  what — what -  (He  points  to  the 

place  from  which  Hemit  has  risen.)  You’ve  been 
in  that  every  evenin’  this  week ! 

Hemit.  (Stretching  his  free  arm,  with  another 
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yawn)  I’m  perfectly  healthy,  but  I  believe  in  taking 
it  as  easy  as  I  can.  Go  along.  (He  motions  them 
toward  the  door.) 

Jim.  (With  a  quiet  laugh)  You’ve  lost  the  honor 
Bill. 

Bill.  What  honor  ? 

It. m.  Of  bein’  the  laziest  man  in  the  world. 
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OF  POEMS  .  .  .  YOUTH,  and  SPRING 

COMEDY,  1  ACT-by  JOHN  LOGAN 

1  male,  1  female,  3  voices;  4  chorus  members 

Concerns  the  first  romance  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  high  school.  The  ploy's  four 
scenes  correspond  to  the  seasons  of  the  year;  and  each  season  represents  a  stage  in 
the  couple's  romance,  spring  being  when  they  meet  and  winter  when  they  part 
Each  season  is  introduced  by  two  small  choruses  which,  in  a  mood  of  light  humor 
and  fantasy,  tease  and  scold  and  provide  contrast  to  the  light  drama  of  the  romance. 
They  also  act  incidental  roles  in  the  story  and  perform  stagehand  duties. 

(Royalty,  $5.00.) 


BRIDGES  .  .  .  Are  When  You  Cross  Them 

COMEDY,  1  ACT-by  MELVIN  B.  SHAFFER 

3  male,  2  female — Interior 

This  American  family  is  in  San  Francisco  on  another  leg  of  a  sightseeing  tour. 
Father  has  everything  laid  out  exactly  and  punctually,  so  that  the  city  can  be 
covered  in  one  day.  He  does  his  sightseeing  by  telescope  from  the  hotel  window, 
but  each  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  is  given  assignments  and  required  to 
render  reports  that  may  be  shared  with  the  others.  It’s  all  very  orderly  and  by-the- 
numbers.  Except  that  the  daughter  is  wayward.  She's  the  kind  who,  on  seeing  the 
ocean,  stays  all  day  to  enjoy  it.  She  even  begins  to  see  things  that  aren't  there, 
like  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  The  unimaginative  members  of  the  family,  however, 
cannot  see  it,  and  so  flatly  state  that  it  does  not  exist. 

(Royalty,  $5.00.) 


COLUMBINE  CUM  LAUDE 

COMEDY,  I  ACT-by  LYDA  NAGEL 

3  males,  3  females — Interior 

One  fine  morning  Columbine  awakes  to  find  a  thought  in  her  head.  This  leads  the 
pretty  flirt,  who  has  been  pursuing  Harlequin  for  five  hundred  years,  into  the  arms 
of  a  stodgy  professor,  who  whisks  her  away  for  a  “mortarboard”  marriage.  Harlequin, 
always  so  concerned  with  himself,  is  rocked  out  of  his  boredom  by  the  discovery 
that  he  has  a  broken  heart.  With  the  aid  of  his  friend,  Pierrot,  Harlequin  recaptures 
for  a  fleeting  instant  what  he  loves,  but  has  he  truly  learned  that,  when  we  change 
what  we  most  desire,  we  destroy  it?  Only  Columbine  knows  the  answer,  and  she  will 
never  tell. 


(Royalty.  $5.00.) 
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THE  APOLLO  OF  BELLAC 

COMEDY 

Adapt'd  by  MAURICE  VALENCY 
From  the  French  of  Jean  Giraudoux 
9  males,  3  females — Interior 

Here,  in  long  one-act  form,  is  the  quintessence  of  Giraudoux’  extraor¬ 
dinary  imagination  and  style.  The  scene  is  set  in  an  Office  of  Inventions. 
(Typical  invention:  a  book  that  reads  itself.)  A  shy  girl  comes  for  a  job. 
She  is  ignored,  until  a  nondescript  little  man  from  the  town  of  Bellac 
comes  to  her  aid.  He  demonstrates  that  she  can  have  her  way  with  any 
man  if  she  will,  upon  meeting  him,  declare  that  he  is  handsome  and 
compare  him  to  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  of  Bellac  (non-existent).  This 
she  does,  beginning  hesitantly  with  the  clerk  and  working  up  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  play  is  alive  with  wry  and 
trenchant  observations.  Moral:  "The  best  career  for  a  female  is  to  be  a 
woman." 

(Royalty,  $25.00) 


A  RESOUNDING  TINKLE 

COMEDY-1  ACT 
By  N.  F.  SIMPSON 

1  male,  2  femalea — Interior 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  nothing  surprises  the  Paradocks,  Bro  and 
Middie.  It’s  just  that  they  take  in  their  stride  the  things  that  would 
surprise  us.  The  elephant  in  their  garden,  for  instance,  has  actually  been 
ordered,  but  this  year  the  shop  has  made  a  mistake  and  sent  the  wrong 
size.  Quite  obviously  they  must  find  a  name  for  it — shall  they  call  it  Mr. 
Trench  for  the  sixth  year  in  succession? — or  should  they  swap  it  with  a 
neighbor  for  a  boa-constrictor,  even  if  the  latter  does  need  lengthening. 
The  arrival  of  Uncle  Ted  does  cause  Middie  to  raise  her  eyebrows 
momentarily,  for  he  has  become  bored  with  being  a  he  and  is  now  an 
elegantly  dressed  young  woman  for  a  change.  Because  their  social  habits 
are  different  from  ours — you  are  not  offered  a  drink  by  these  Paradocks 
but  a  read  for  refreshments — their  talk  satirizes  the  life  of  suburbia,  and 
In  the  intervals  of  amusing,  turns  a  mildly  disconcerting  eye  on  all  of  u« 

(Royalty,  $10.00.) 
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IF  MEN  PLAYED  CARDS 
AS  WOMEN  DO 

by  GEORGE  S.  KAUFMAN 

Satirical  comedy — 1  Act 

4  Men — Modern  Costume* 

A  brilliant  satire  for  men.  The  fun  of  this  comic  sketch 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  group  of  men  at  the 
bridge  table  speak,  behave,  and  think  after  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  women  are  supposed  to  conduct  their 
game. 

(Royalty,  $5.00.) 

THE  STILL  ALARM 

by  GEORGE  S.  KAUFMAN 

Satirical  comedy — 1  Act 

5  Men — Modern  and  Fireman's  Costumes 

The  scene  is  in  the  bedroom  of  a  hotel  which  is  on  fire. 
The  fun  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  out.  In  the 
face  of  most  exciting  danger,  the  characters  play  in  the 
well-bred  manner  oi  English  drawing-room  acton. 

( Royalty ,  $5.00.) 


WHEN  MEN  REDUCE 
AS  WOMEN  DO 

by  OTTO  KICKS 

Comedy — 1  Act 

5  Men — Modem  Costumes 

What  happens  when  a  bunch  of  men  gather  and  talk 
like  women  about  their  efforts  to  lose  weight  results  in 
a  riot  of  laughter. 


(Royahy,  $5JXU 


THE  INCOME  TAX 

Comedy.  1  act.  By  Peg  Lynch. 

3  males,  2  females.  Interior.  30-40  minutes. 

Anyone  who  has  even  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  income  tax 
inspector  will  know  how  Ethel  and  Albert  feel  when  they  get 
a  notice  that  the  Government  wants  to  check  their  last  year’s 
tax  return.  Wondering  if  they  have  put  down  too  much  for 
charity  and  business  expense,  they  await  his  arrival  with 
visions  of  Leavenworth  dancing  in  their  heads. 

(Royalty,  $10.00.) 


GROW  UP 

Morality  play.  1  act.  By  Peggy  Lamson. 

3  males,  2  females.  Int,  ext.  drop. 


Tells  of  the  problems  a  teen-age  boy  faces  as  he  begins  to 
emerge  into  the  adult  world.  He  is  lackadaisical,  disoriented, 
and  sloppy;  and  his  marks  are  failing.  It  remains  for  his 
younger  brother  to  show  the  way  to  a  proper  attitude  toward 
tfe. 

(Royalty,  $10.00.) 


THE  DUELLING  OAKES 

Comedy.  1  act.  By  Bruce  Kimes. 

2  make,  3  female*.  Interior. 

Concerns  a  preposterous  and  manifestly  outrageous  duel  to 
be  fought  by  the  newly-weds.  Bill  and  Sally  Oakes,  in  the 
living  room  of  their  home.  A  childish  bat  nevertheless  serious 
argument  k  started  and  it  snowballs  into  a  tempestuous  chal¬ 
lenge — a  challenge  to  a  duel  with  pistols  at  ten  paces.  The 
duel  and  its  consequent  results  we  think  will  delight  and 
amuse  you. 

(Royalty,  $5.00.) 


